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Civil War and reconstruction, and ends with an extensive account of 
present day conditions. Very little can be said in criticism of this work. 
It is not as well printed as it should be, and in some instances the au- 
thor does not differentiate Mobile history from New Orleans history 
quite as sharply as might be done, but these are minor matters. The 
Southwest has other historic towns. These will be very fortunate if they 
secure historians so competent as Mr. Hamilton. 

Walter L. Fleming 

John Brown Soldier of Fortune. A Critique. By Hill Peebles Wilson. 
(Lawrence, Kansas: Hill P. Wilson, 1913. 450 p. $2.50 net) 

The fact that this volume is dedicated to the memory of Mrs. Sara T. 
D. Robinson, an unrelenting enemy of the memory of John Brown, 
whose popular fame overshadowed that of her husband and his asso- 
ciates in the fight for Kansas, tells us, at once what kind of a "critique" 
to expect; and the reader finds that the book comes up to this expecta- 
tion on every page. The picture of Brown here given is the reverse of 
the one that has become so much a part of the traditions of the North. 
Mr. Wilson finds in the career of Brown nothing to praise. According 
to him Brown was a hypocrite with the Scripture on his tongue's end, 
the most contemptible of men; he was a practicer of shady methods of 
business, some of which were downright dishonest ; poverty, not patriot- 
ism, drove him to Kansas, where he was of no assistance to the real 
fighters for free-soil; in order to better his fortunes, he and his sons 
turned horse thieves and committed the murders on the Pottawatomie in 
the pursuit of their calling; and the rest of Brown's career is inter- 
preted in the light of his earlier life. 

If one enjoys harshness of criticism, sarcasm, innuendoes concerning 
writers on the same subject, he will find himself satiated by Mr. Wil- 
son's book. Three previous historians of John Brown, Redpath, San- 
born, and Villard are served up with pepper, vinegar, and tobasco sauce 
on almost every page; Mr. Villard, being the latest and the most schol- 
arly of the three, is always treated with extra spices. To use a well- 
worn expression, if you like this kind of a book, this is the kind of a 
book you will like ; but the reviewer does not belong to those who prefer 
highly seasoned sauces, for they spoil the real taste of the meat; and so 
he has found no pleasure in the style of Mr. Wilson's book. If the book 
was worth writing — and the reviewer does not mean to imply that it 
wasn't — its value would have been vastly increased and its credibility 
more apparent, if the author had adopted a style more consonant with 
the decorum of scholarship and had shown more tolerance for what he 
regards as mistakes of authors, who have the reputation of honest men. 
Mud slinging does not further the cause of scholarship. 
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Mr. Wilson's book, however, cannot be dismissed in any such cavalier 
style. He has made a careful study of Brown, and whatever our con- 
victions on the subject are, his results — in spite of faults of style — 
must be carefully considered, for this book of his has taken the issue 
raised in the interpretation of Brown's character out from the intol- 
erance of northern and southern sectionalism and out of the blindness of 
the wrangling factions of Kansas and placed it conspicuously in the 
light of historical scholarship. This is no small achievement. 

Mr. Wilson does not claim that he has unearthed new evidence. His 
book is a real critique of earlier interpretations of Brown's career. He 
has studied carefully — not without prejudice — the same sources that 
they have studied and has reached very different conclusions. From 
what has already been said, it will be seen that an issue has been raised 
on every event of Brown's varied career, so that it is impossible in the 
space allotted this review to consider the book as a whole ; and the read- 
ers will probably be grateful if the reviewer limits himself to an exam- 
ination of one point only, in the hope that from this alone such value as 
Mr. Wilson's work has may be perceived. For this purpose it will be 
best to limit ourselves to a comparison of Mr. Villard 's life of Brown 
with that by Mr. Wilson ; and the episode naturally chosen is that of the 
murders on the Pottawatomie. 

All writers who have studied the life of John Brown have stated that 
the correct interpretation of his character hung upon the successful in- 
terpretation of his leadership of that band which committed the mur- 
ders on the Pottawatomie; and the reviewer is inclined to think this a 
fair although not an absolute test. It is fair in so far as it reveals 
Brown's character and pursuits at the time, but not an absolute test of 
his whole life. A man 's life is not as consistently moved by one and the 
same motive as either Mr. Villard or Mr. Wilson seems to think. One 
may at different times be a villain and a saint; there is a touch of Dr. 
Jekyl and Mr. Hyde in all of us. 

In spite of this limitation, the test must be made, for each of the au- 
thors under consideration, sets up the interpretation of this episode as 
the keystone of his interpretation of BroWn. The event of the night of 
May 24-25, 1856, belongs to the criminal order unquestionably ; the cold- 
blooded murders and mutilations cannot be designated by milder terms. 
The account as given by Mr. Villard reads something like this: The 
alarm was spread abroad that Lawrence was to be attacked by an armed 
force from Missouri, and John Brown, Jr., rallied the Pottawatomie 
Rifles of which he was captain. John Brown and his other sons fol- 
lowed the company until they stopped upon learning that Lawrence had 
been taken. Then there was talk about the proslavery men intending 
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to drive out the free-state men from the Pottawatomie, talk that created 
the greatest excitement. A council of the leaders was held and the 
plan of killing the most important proslavery men of the region was de- 
termined upon. John Brown, the chief adviser of this aggressive enter- 
prise, then picked out a small company of men, his sons and son-in-law, 
and amidst the plaudits of the company marched away to carry into ex- 
ecution the bloody resolution. After a careful examination of the evi- 
dence, Mr. Villard concludes that in this work Brown "pictured him- 
self a modern crusader as much empowered to remove the unbeliever as 
any armored searcher after the Grail. It was to his mind a righteous 
and necessary act ; . . . . With his ardent, masterful temperament, 
he needed no counsel from a Lane or a Robinson to make him ready to 
strike a blow, or to tell him that the time for it had come. The smoke 
of Lawrence was more than sufficient" (p. 185). 

For this interpretation of the event it was necessary for Mr. Villard 
to aecept as trustworthy the memory of participants in their old age, 
after about fifty years had elapsed ; for of such a character are the only 
sources which picture the excitement aroused by the talk about the ex- 
pulsion of the free-state men and contain an account of a council preced- 
ing the departure of John Brown and his company. Contemporary sourc- 
es are silent on both these points. In his criticism of the above account 
Mr. Wilson justly makes much of the fact that, when the news of the 
murders reached the company of the Pottawatomie Rifles, who were sup- 
posed to have applauded at Brown's departure, it aroused so much hor- 
ror and fear that John Brown, Jr., was deposed and a new captain 
elected in his stead. It must also be acknowledged that the importance 
ascribed by Mr. Wilson to Brown's letters to his wife on April 7 and 
June 29 is correct. These prove that Brown had made plans for some 
undertaking previous to the alarm about Lawrence; he had severed his 
connection with the free-state militia, and was planning to leave the ter- 
ritory or at least his settlement ; and with his sons he had formed an in- 
dependent company for some purpose. In the light of these facts the 
reviewer does not feel that Mr. Villard 's interpretation, namely, that 
the expedition to Pottawatomie Creek was due to a sudden excitement 
aroused by rumors of the intentions of proslavery men, can be main- 
tained. Such an interpretation goes beyond the facts disclosed in the 
sources. 

So far the reviewer feels that Mr. Wilson 's criticism is justified ; but 
when he attempts to construct his own theory of the murders, the reader 
will, like the reviewer, find some difficulty in following him, for he has 
not made sufficiently clear the truth of his counter interpretation. On 
page 99, we read : ' ' These plans provided for the theft of a large num- 
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ber of horses on Pottawatomie Creek. The horses were duly stolen by 
Brown and his band. To make the theft possible and personally safe, 
they planned to quietly assassinate the owners of the horses. To avoid 
identification, and to dispose of the horses which they intended to steal, 
they planned to deliver them to confederates, who would run them out 
of the neighborhood." There seems to be no doubt about the fact that 
Brown did take horses, and it may be that he exchanged them with a 
gang of horse thieves, but the evidence does not appear quite conclusive. 
Even granting all that Mr. Wilson claims, is it not possible that Brown 
regarded the horses as "spoils of war"? 

But Mr. Wilson will ask : ' ' How do you explain the murders then 1 ' ' 
The reviewer does not intend to make the attempt, nor will he try to give 
a third interpretation of Brown's character. Prom a careful examina- 
tion of Mr. Villard's book, he feels certain that the picture of Brown 
there given needs further examination, and his opinion of Mr. Wilson's 
interpretation is the same. We need more light. 

The Life of Preston B. Plumb, 1837-1891, United States Senator from 
Kansas for the Fourteen Years from 1877 to 1891. By Wil- 
liam Elsey Connelley, A. M., Hon. (Chicago: Browne and 
Howell Company, 1913. 475 p. $3.50) 
Preston B. Plumb left no permanent impress upon American life, and 
his very name rarely appears in books of history, yet he stood in so im- 
portant an angle of his times that his career contains useful illustra- 
tions for the history of the eighties. In his decade (he was senator 
from Kansas, 1877-1891) the Republican party was changing from the 
party of Union to the party of business. In the process it was forcing 
upon its constituents many occasions to choose whether to leave it or 
stay by it. In the Mississippi Valley, great regions that had lived 
through the Civil War in intense loyalty to both Union and the Repub- 
lican party came to the parting of the ways over the principle of pro- 
tection. Hard times and falling prices drove them to Populism. Plumb 
remained a Republican until his death, although he voted against his 
party on the McKinley bill and advocated liberal reforms that the party 
would not undertake. His state ran wild with Populism and ousted 
from the senate his colleague, J. J. Ingalls, but Plumb managed to hold 
his people. 

Mr. Connelley has not had special advantages in writing this bi- 
ography of Plumb. He has used the Congressional Record profusely, 
and has drawn upon funeral orations and reminiscences; but nowhere 
does he lead us to believe that he knows anything about his subject that 
the contemporaries of Plumb did not know as well. It is a piece of hack 



